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DIGRESSIONS, &c. 

For four years I had not been out of town; 
and having been brought up in the country, | 
thought this something wonderful, and looked 
upon myself rather in the consecrated light of a 
martyr. True, I had sometimes made the fash- 
ionable drive of two or three miles to the hack- 
neyed sites in the environs, when we drove at the 
top of our speed, a carriage full at once, and de. 
vout worshippers of Pan and Flora that we were, 
made the footman gather the wild flowers to cur- 
ry home to show our love for the beauties of na- 
How often have I wished that I, for the 
But this, I did not 
My desire to 


ture. 
moment, were tlie footman! 
consider going into the couniry. 
luxuriate amid the beautiful scenes of nature, in 
all the unrestraint of my youthful habits, had be- 
come a perfect passion. The inextinguishable 
thirst of my soul was to go to the country, the up- 
country, where there are plenty of real hills to 
climb, which would be an enterprize worth at- 
tempting. I mused of the woods and streams by 
day and dreamed of them by night; I sighed 
when I caught glimpses of the far off verdant 
forest, and, in an unguarded moment, the songs 
of the birds would cause an irrepressivle gush o! 
feeling. During this tedious captivity, 1 was 
truly grateful for some mitigating influences. My 
room was completely shaded by beautiful trees, 
whose boughs from excessive luxuriance had en- 
tered the windows, while I gladly inclined to the 
beautiful belief of a Habersham tourist, that they 
were fraught with intelligence, and tendered me 
solace and sympathy. And the birds, which, in 
my system, I substitute for the Peris of the East, 
were my guardian angels, singing the songs of 
Heaven all around me the live-long day, until as 
twilight came on, the ‘‘mind diseased” was lulled 
into a gentle forgetfulness of all but the hopes of 
Heaven. I amtruly grateful to God for creating 
birds, and would not exchange their concerts, 
permanently, for a band composed of Garcias and 
Malibrans. I cannot, and perhaps would not if 
I could, divest myself of the idea that they have 
within them a spark of the celestial ray which 
lives forever. ‘The same bird, or its direct de- 
scendant, that used to aci my maid of honour and 
musician during the mysterious musings of my 
thirteenth year, as I lay beneath an old beech 
tree and read Sterne’s Maria, cheered my four 
year’s exile with its melodious soothings. Ihave 
abjured Sterne’s Maria for books of philosophy, 
but nature, my mother, my heart yearns for thee 
still. Itis singular, that although I have lived in 
many places, and, like a celebrated character of 
antiquity, have “‘wandered much to and fro, and 
up and down in the earth,” yet my summer 
months are never uncheered by the self-same 
song of this visitant of brighter days. And what 
is still more singular, Iam always haunted at the 








same time by a being ofa very different order, in 
the real or assumed character of a common beg 
gar. He has the appearance of a Spaniard and 
styles himself one; but his haughty bearing 
rather impedes his vocation; he says he was in the 
wars of Napoleon, and points out several unsight- 
ly scars as trophies from the strife of Marengo 
and Austerlitz. I have never had my fortune 
told, and now that the wand of the great “magi- 
cian of the North” is broken, whose skill might 
interpret these coincidences, I shall not attempt 
to withdraw the curtain that conceals the myste- 
ries of my being. 

“] always veeps when I secs a green leaf,” 
says Peter Pastoral in some play I’ve read, and 
at the period when I was so sorely afflicted with 
the mal du pays, IL began to suspect there was 
less of affectation in the sentiment than I had once 
imagined. 

lt was nota simple rideinto the country that 
could appease the cravings of my nature. I 
wanted to walk, run, ramble, as I listed; to climb 
the steep, and gaze awe-struck on the scene be. 
low, to throw myself beneath a spreading tree, 
and gaze up through an arch of verdure on the 
snowy clouds sailing along the cerulean blue. 
Had I been Queen of England I would gladly 
have bartered my queenship, yea, had I been 
Belle of this great city, I would joyfully have been 
no more a belle for this dear privilege. 

At length I was to go to the coun:ry for three 
months. My first emotion was devout gratitude, 
and then I endeavoured to moderate the flights 
of fancy, for I was old enough to know that there 
is no unmixed felicity on earth, though I was 
nevertheless young enough to be very happy.— 
We were to go near a hundred miles, to the up- 
country, and our travelling party was to consist 
of Mr. and Mrs. H., myself, and their two chil- 
dren. Children are always a delightful study, 
especially when so familiar as to feel your pre- 
sence no resiraint, and when under any species 
of excitement. When iold that we were to start 
the next morning, their joy was obstreperous. 
Johnny had nearly squeezed the life out of the 
cat through sheer happiness, and in the fulness 
of his joy he kissed old Carlo, and was bounding 
forward to bestow on me a similar mark of affec- 
tion, when I declined the honour of succeeding 
Carlo in this interesting ceremony. That night 
the children were not alone in thinking that gojng 
to bed was a very stale affair in the midst of our 
golden anticipations. But at length the night 
did come to an end, and our party set forth with 
the morning sun. Oh, the luxury of that morn. 
ing breeze as it revelled through my unbonneted 
hair! Could these breezes be bought and sold, 
what a grand speculation it would be! But thank 
God, his glorious best gifts, air and sunshine, can- 
not be thus desecrated. 

For the first ten or twelve miles, we were hur- 
ried along almost with rail-road speed through 
the pine-barren scenery, as if prompted by a de- 
sire to leave far behind us the “stir of the great 
Babel,” while, on merging into the venerable 








gloom of the oak forest, our specd reluxed, and 
we were allowed to yield soul and body to those 
delicious reveries, which gentle motion so well 
promotes, and during which a crown could not 
tempt you to move your little finger. But our 
first day did not glide by without one of those 
“accidents” to which all travellers are subject, 
and which give some plausibility to the remark, 
that, “the greatest pleasure is not to travel, but 
to have travelled.” Towards sunset, and when 
within a few miles of our destination for the night, 
a serew was found missing from an important 
part of our carriage. After half an hour’s fruit. 
less search for it, we held a consultation, when 
the interrogatory, what is to be done, could not 
be answered. The value of those sable sons of 
Vulcan, y’clept blacksmiths, was unanimously 
acknowledged. But be-puzzled as we were, 
there was a general laugh when Johnny tri- 
umphantly proposed to remedy the difficulty with 
a knotty twine string, which he produced from 
his pocket. Our combined scheming could ac. 
complish nothing betier than to sue for a night’s 
hospitality at a house a half mile before us.— 
Hitherward we bent our weary steps, leaving our 
carriage and driver in the road till we should pro. 
cure aid. The little folks thought it passing 
sirange that all these consequences should be 
brought about by a little screw, and older heads 
reflected, though not for the first time, that proud 
‘nan is at the mercy of trifles. But though I 
joined in the general expression of regret, I was 
inwardly rejoiced at this contretems, as it grati- 
fied my lurking love of adventure. 

The secluded and romantic situation of the 
house to which we were repairing, had often 
charmed my fancy, as Ihad formerly been a fre- 
quent wayfarer on this route; and often had I wish. 
ed for some accident, which might furnish one 
with a pretext for examining more closely this 
realization of my Beau [déal of a cottage in the 
woods, the place for making love anc writing 
poetry. It was a long, low, white building, al. 
mosi buried veneath clambering vines; a fanciful 
little wicket in front was sentinelled on either 
side by a lovely hawthorn ; tothe north, the deep 
solemn woods stretched far away; while to the 
south, wound a beautiful stream spanned by a 
rustic bridge. It was amete spot for Titania and 
the frolicsome Puck to hold their fairy revels. 
And at length I was to explore this woodland 
Penetralia, thanks tothe screw! Our approach 
was announced by the sonorous barking of a large 
mastiff, which brought to the door a prim little 
dame, with snowy apron and handkerchief, and 
knitting inhand. Mr. H. made known our situa. 
tion, and obtained permission to pass the night 
beneath her rocf. On entering, we observed a 
servant scrubbing the front steps, and that the 
floors shone like mirrors, and felt uncomfortable 
on seeing that Mr. H’s moist boots left distinct im. 
pressions on said important planks, but which the 
boy erased, on receiving a sign from his mistress. 
We were ushered into a room where the genius 





of tidiness and neatness seemed to hold undis. 
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puted sway. I observed from the windows that 
two forlorn black urchins were promenading the 
yard to pick up ail the vagrant leaves that might 
have the effrontery to fall on the charmed spot. 
Their attention was kept awake by a shrill voice 
from the window, ever and anon calling out, 
“mind them leaves, I say.” Icould but smile to 
think what the chaps would do, when Novem. 
ber’s blasts should compel the trees to shed their 
verdant honours in copious showers. Surely, 
thought I, some god is worshipped here, and we 
have profanely ventured on holy ground. Yes, 
and a god was worshipped, and that god was 
neatness, a very desirable thing to be sure, but 
like many other virtues, rather uncomforiable in 
itsextremes. The pride of the matron’s eyes was 
evidently alarge walnut sideboard, which, from 
its antique structure, must have been an heir 
loom in the family for many generations. It was 
loaded with an enormous assemblage of glass, 
china, and block.tin ware, closely shielded from 
the dust and vulgar gaze by a thick cloth, but 
visilers were sometimes permitted to catch glimp- 
ses of these treasures by the substitution ofa 
covering, or toilet, as it was sometimes called, of 
domestic netting, an article much in vogue dur- 
ing the last war, and considered by the knowing 
ones, as an indubitable mark of tasteful and thrifty 
housewifery. This office was performed with an 

air of mingled pride and satisfaction, by the dame 
herself soon after our entrance. She then sum- 
moned the servant to give her large mahogany 
table a rubbing, out of respect to our arrival, I 
suppose, but it was an honour we would willing- 
ly have dispensed with, asit was very large, and 

its sharp angles were oiten interfering with the 

exercise of Johnny’s precipitate locomotion. The 

girl, not performing this duty so as to please her 
mistress, was called by various unlady-like and 
opprobrious terms, and was told to leave the 

house and goto bed. A lenient«pynishment I 

thought, but I soon found ’twastneantas a biting 

sarcasm. ‘The fastidious housewife then com- 

menced table-rubbing herself, with as much vi- 

gour as if her life depended on her exertions, re- 

marking to us, ‘‘Will you believe me, I have to 

do every thing myseif or ’tis only half done.” 

We manifested much sympathy for her un- 
wonted hardships. By this time I began to sus- 
pect that my woodland cottage would prove very 
different in tact from what it had been in fancy, 
as some others of my youthful dreams had done. 
My fairy spot was then under the dominion of a 
veritable shrew, and we were at the mercy of her 
unruly member for the night. It looked rather 
hazardous, especially the uuconscious temerity 
of Johnny’s trespasses on the household gods. I 
have said that she was a prim little body, and on 
closer observation, I perceived that her linea- 
ments were unusually sharp, as wellas the “un- 
ruly member.” Her eye was very peculiar, ’twas 
small, black, penetrating and restless, the very 
eye for “ooking well to the ways of her house- 
hold,” which they certainly did. Her face, neck, 
and arms, were of a bright scarlet hue, which 
seemed rather the effect of the rubbing, which 
formed so important a department of the menage, 
than their natural colour. Atlength as my fears 
became in a degree quelled, I was amused at her 
oddities. Perceiving that she was quite a study, 
I determined to turn my disappointment to the 
best account. When her husband entered, I was 
surprised to see him in stockings without shoes, 


but I soon understood that they were left at the 
door out of respect to the sacred flocrs. He 
meekly retreated to a corner, where he sat with 
his feet drawn under his chair, and his elbows 
pressed close to his sides, as if feartul of making 
encroachments ; never venturing to utter a word, 
unless addressed, and invariably casting a glance 
at his better half before replying. Poorman! I 
sighed when I thought of the rigid discipline he 
must have undergone, to be reduced to such a 
nonentity. The most amusing specimen of the 
shrew’s reign, was Toney, a luckless, black 
wight ten or twelve years old, the Ganymede of 
the table, and ambassador to different parts of 
her realm, than whom I have never met with a 
more painstaking, meek, obedient servant. So 
fearful was he of offending, that he walked the 
floors as gingerly as if treading on glass, and 
would start like a scared antelope on the slightest 
hem or movement from his ‘‘Miss.” His body 
was half bent, from his continual scrubbing I 
suppose ; and what appeared to me quite unac- 
countable, was, that whenever he was spoken to 
by the terror of evil doers, he invariably com. 
menced smoothing his apron with all his might. 
I could have cried for pity, had I not wanted to 
laugh so much at the ludicrousness of his appear- 
ance. 

At supper, cur food was the perfection of good 
cookery, except the absence of the savoury 
sauce, good humour. Poor Toney was very un- 
fortunate, for notwithstanding his ardent desire 
to please, every thing he did was wrong. On 
pouring out the coffee, she asked him if he call- 
ed that coffee? She informed him that it was 
not coffee but muddy water from the duck pud- 
dle, although I was just admiring its hue and 
transparency. The culprit trembled like a leaf, 
although he had no hand in making the coffee. 
He stammered **Yes ma’am,” and redoubled his 
exertions to smooth his apron. Johnny, hearing 
that we were to drink dirty water for coffee, said 
he wanted clean water, and that he would not 
come to the country again to drink water from 
the puddles. But the notable lady did not heed 
the child, for her culinary acumen had just found 
a fresh subject for eloquence, on perceiving that 
the waffles had not been salted, although it ex- 
ceeded my connoisseurship to detect a fault in 
them. She vented her wrath on the poor scape 
goat, and ordered him another time to throw the 
whole amount to the dogs, and not disgrace her 
table with such a supper. He replied, “Yes 
ma’am,” and smoothed his apron furiously, while 
Johnny, who gave a literal interpretation to these 
hyperboles, laughed outright, and said, ‘‘But they 
wo’nt eat preserves though, for I gave Carlo 
some of mine and he would’nt eat them.” The 
dame heard him not, she only heeded the pre- 
sence of that arch offender, the hapless Toney. 
Most truly did we feel with the wise man, “‘bet- 
ter is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a 
stelled ox and hatred therewith.” After supper 
we gladly sought our chambers, where the deep 
sleep of fatigue seemed to abridge the night toa 
mere hour. 

When I awoke, I perceived by a faint light in 
the east, as well as by the announcement of a {ull 
choir of chanticleers that day was breaking. But 
all was as yet still as death, even the vixen’s 
tongue was chained by the god Morpheus. I 
hastily dressed and seated myself by the window 
to drink in the sights and sounds that usher in 


the day in the country. Why should unthankful 
man talk so much of the miseries of life, when 
such pure enjoyments are within the reach of all, 


even the penniless and friendless! There was 
a grand oratorio of vocal music, composed of two 
or three hundred voices, various tribes of poul- 
try, from the bustling barnyard ; the woodland 
choirs joined in this burst of gladness in rich 
strains of sweetness, that led the thoughts away 
to their beautiful homes among the trees, while 
intermingled with these, came the pensive note of 
a distant bugle away among the hills. Iwas just 
repeating Thompson’s beautiful description, be- 
ginning— 

“The meek eyed morn appears, mother of dews, 

At first faint gleaming in the dappled east, 

Till far o’er ether spreads the widening glow ; 

And from before the lustre of her face, 

White break the clouds away—” 
when a shrill discordant nute broke on my ear, 
and that note was accompanied by the word 
Toney. Asthe spell of my enjoyment was thus 
rudely broken, I determined to take a short walk, 
while my party was preparing for an early de- 
parture. As I passed through the yard, I heard 
the dame tecturing Toney for not having perform. 
ed his morning lavations to her satisfaction. The 
accused ventured to reply, “He ben wash dis 
mornin dar in Aunt Dinah basin.” But the ac- 
cuser, tenacious of her favourite principle, that 
whatever Toney does is wrong, exclaimed, that 
it was a lie, and other terms too unladylike to be 
written. ‘Look at that face, you call that wash- 
ed, do you?” she interrogated. I was amused to 
think how impossible it was that he should see his 
face without a mirror, and began to think his case 
was getting desperate, if the colour of his face 
was to be the criterion for judging of its cleanli- 
ness. But 1 sped away tothe woods. As I stood 
beneath the lofty oaks and caught the various 
sounds of harmony gushing and reverberating 
among their boughs, the chattering, twittering, 
cooing and lamenting of their airy tenants, and 
contrasted the scene with the captious being I 
had just left, I for an instant doubted the truth of 
the proposition, ‘*Man’s the noblest work of God.” 
I pulled off my bonnet and ran over the bridge 
with wild delight, and down along the banks of 
the beautiful stream, brushing away, from the 
overhanging boughs and vines, the morning 
dews, which glittered in the sun like a shower of 
diamonds. Had this fancy heen fact, it could 
not have heightened tne sublimated enjoyment of 
the moment. For the first time in four years, I 
was alone with nature and nature’s God, and ex. 
perienced that delicious sensation, perfect free. 
dom. My exalted emotions found vent in re- 
peating Milton’s beautiful morning prayer, 
“These are thy glorious works, Parent of good,” 
&c. On returning to the house, my strange ap- 
pearance exciced a burst of laughter, and, on Mr. 
H’s leading me to a large mirror, I at once per- 
ceived the ludicrous and preposterous state of 
my outer woman. My dress was torn in several 
places, my hair was matted and dishevelled by 
the vines, and several tendrils and one wild flow- 
er, which I thought a pretty circumstance, were 
still remaining ; while the showers of dews had 
given me a most drizzly and uncomfortable ap- 
pearance, and the aspect of my muddy cloth slip. 
pers was deplorable. I was accused of having 
joined the party for possum-hunting on the pre- 
ceding night. They told me that brushing away 
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the morning dews was much prettier in poetry 
than in fact, and again we said, there is no un- 
mixed good on earth. But in truth, after being 
habited in my snug travelling dress, I felt better, 
morally, physically, and mentally, for my morning 
walk. 

We made our exit from the temple of scrub- 
bing and scolding, and there were no tears shed 
at parting. That night we stopped ata plain, 
comfortable establishment, with no excesses of 
virtues or vices, with one exception—there was 
too much of a good thing. This may sound pa. 
radoxical, but it was nevertheless true. There was 
too much talk and parade of religion,and too little 
of the practice. The mistress ofthe domicil was 
a widow lady, with six children, the oldest of 
whom was in his sixteenth vear. Mrs. Summers 
belonged to that class of melancholy, sentimen- 
tal enthusiasts, who seem to think that religion 
consists in sighing and brooding over unavoida- 
ble ills, in the dread and fear of death, and in neg- 
lecting all the common duties of life. So strange- 
ly had her,mind become perverted, that it seem- 
ed to me, she looked upon cheerfulness and guilt 
as synonymous. The peculiar trait of her char- 
acter was developed soon after our entrance. 
Her second daughter of ten years old was play- 
ing at bo-peep with a litule sister through the ba- 
lustrade. ‘These innocent tones of youthful hap. 
piness caught the ascetic mother’s ear, when she 
exclaimed, “Oh, Jane, Jane! how can you be so 
thoughtless? Don’t you know that this day one 
month ago, your poor, dear uncle was buried? 
And you must die too, and you know not now 
soon. It may be this very night.” I did not wit- 
ness the effect of this terrible warning on the 
poor girl, as I was in an adjoining room, but on 
going into the piazza soon after, I saw her droop. 
ing in one corner like a stricken deer, with a 
shade of sorrow, mortification, and fear, clouding 
her youthful features. Not thus operates pure 
and undefiled religion. Soon after, some grapes 
were passed round, and enquiries were made of 
Mrs. S. concerning their culture. She uttered a 
deep sigh and said, she had not been in the vine. 
yard for three years, the period since her hus. 
band’s death, and but for Henry, her oldest son, 
she reckoned it would ere this have been a waste 
wilderness, as all the world was to her. Before 
retiring for the night, all the children, who could, 
were made to read a chapter from the Lamenta- 
tions, to an accompaniment of sighs from the 
devout mother. The second daughter was found 
sleeping when it came to her turn, and we beg. 
ged she might be excused, but her mother was in- 
exorable, saying the flesh must be mortified if 
we would see the kingdom of God. 

During our stay we overheard several little in- 
trigues and plans for mischief and even vice, that 
convinced us the over-strictness of the mother 
had produced no very salutary effect on the mo- 
rality of the little community. 

On the third day of our journey, as we were to 
pass through a part of the country rich in vege- 
table productions, Mrs. H. and myself were 
allowed little botanical rambles, while Mr. H. 
lolled in the carriage and read Shakspeare be- 
neath ashade. He cared nothing for the science 
himself, thinking it like many others, rather a sil- 
ly feminine habit of murdering time and flowers. 
But his disinterestedness and charity for our 
weakness, caused him often to become auxiliary 
to our gratification in this particular. He said it 








was immaterial whether we travelled five miles 
that day, that ours was a pleasure excursion, and 
we should be indulged in our whims ; that he 
should not become tired of musing and Shaks. 
peare, while we were maltreating the tair works 
of creation, and trying to utter unpronounceable 
names. ‘Travelling with one of so obliging a 
disposition, isa rare luxury. We were enabled 
to make magnificent additions to our herbariums, 
as We carried with us a small screw press for pre- 
serving specimens of the rare and beautiful.— 
There are few more exquisite pleasures than to 
be able, after a little good mental drudgery of 
analyzing and comparing, to class a beautiful or 
curious plant with its sisters and neighbours of 
the vegetable kingdom. And then the mysteri- 
ous sympathies that exist here, must set the ob- 
tusest spirit to thinking. Why, ’tis the very 
voice of God, as truly as the awful thunder which 
shakes the globe! We called the attention of 
Mr. H. to the proportion of numbers in a species 
oflily which we found growing wild, with its six 
stamens and six petals, three exterior and three 
interior; the seed chest three sided, with its three 
cells and three valves, and the seeds in six rows. 
He granted that it»was curious, but said that 
such views of nature interested him less than 
Will Shakspeare’s in the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, commencing, “I know a bank whereon 
the wild thyme grows,” &c. We contended that 
our relish for this exquisite description had been 
heightened by our acquaintance with the beauti- 
ful flowers, and told him there was the same dif- 
ference that there is between hearing a fine eulo- 
gium bestowed on astranger and on a valued 
friend. The tendencies of this science are pecu- 
liarly moral. As Young saidof Astronomy, it 
may be affirmed of Botany, an undevout Botanist 
is mad. Many seem tothink the minuteness of 
the details in Botany too humiliating a stoop for 
their towering intellect, but is it not mure won- 
derfully curious to trace the finger of God in the 
organs of the smallest leaf, than in the revolu- 
tion of worlds, where the grandeur of the opera. 
tions seems to incline us to expect some com- 
mensuruate cause ? 


Augusta, Ga. 
(To be continued.) 


B. M.S. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SKETCHES 
OF A VISIT TO EUROPE. 
BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
(Continued from No. 17, page 133.) 


FRANCE. 

A steam boat leaves Brighton for Dieppe twice 
a week during any hour of the day at which the 
tide may serve. A cockle-shell of a boat, both 
dirty and old, transported a crowd of passengers 
across the channel, a distanee of seventy-two 
miles in nine hours. The passage was rough and 
disagreeable, and all on board sick ; indeed the 
motion was more unpleasant than that upon the 
ocean. The cliffs of the English and French 
shores were only remarkable from their white- 
ness. 

On arriving at Dieppe, before passengers land- 
ed, the Government Officer came on board and 
demanded passports. A lane was formed from 
the vessel to the wharf, and as we passed to land, 
each person delivered his passport: still in cus- 
tody, we were marched by a douanier to the 
Custom House, and our persons examined for 











secreted articles. Nor were ladies exempt from 
this rigour, but searched in a separate room, 
though not with great strictness. As a matter of 
courtesy, it being night, carpet bags were at once 
examined to give an opportunity of carrying to 
the hotel necessary articles of comfort ; all other 
baggage was retained to the next day. 

There was no diffictilty in procuring lodgings. 
The quay was crowded with agents of hotels so- 
liciting patronage, and it was difficult to escape 
from their noisy importunity—they receive a sti- 
pulated sum from the hotel for each person they 
carry there. We put up at the Royal Hotel. The 
landlady ushered the party into a handsome 
apartment, which we occupied an hour, for which 
we were charged the next morning twenty-eight 
francs; others who knew better, waited in the 
salle for tea (where we took ours also,) and es- 
caped this imposition. In the morning before 
nine o’clock, our trunks were examined, pass- 
purts for the interior made out, and all ready for 
departure. 

Dieppe can be traversed in an hour; the streets 
are irregular and narrow, the drains on the sur. 
face of them in the middle, and no side walks. 
A large and ancient Roman Catholic Church is 
the most remarkable building in the town. The 
place is celebrated for its beautiful work cut in 
ivory. We left inthe Diligence at ten o’clock 
for Rouen. 

A Diligence is a stage coach, giving promise 
of any thing but diligence from its great size and 
weight. It is divided into three parts, the first 
called the coupée, accommodating three persons 
on one seat fronting the horses, with glasses like 
an English coach; the second is the interior, con- 
taining usually six, and the last the rotonde, 
where from four to six persons usually are placed, 
according tu the size of the coach. On the top 
is the blanquette, in the rear of which the bag- 
gage is placed. All these differ in price. This 
ponderous affair is dragged along bv five horses, 
and according to the acclivities of the road by six, 
seven, eight or nine, and on an average of about 
seven miles the hour. The horses are small, 
stout and capable, well groomed, and driven with 
humanity. They havea wild, rough appearance, 
especially when in their strange harness, half 
rope, half cow hide, and an immensely heavy 
collar jingling with a multitude of bells. When 
urged at speed down a declivity by the powerful 
cracking of a long leather thong whip, they re- 
semble a parcel of mad animals. And the coach- 
man is in full keeping with the establishment; 
dressed in a blue hunting shirt, and long blue 
cap on head, he heeds nothing, but dashes on in 
his impetuous career. 

The road to Rouen was macadamized through. 
out, except such portions as passed through 
towns, which were paved. The towns were small, 
generally, of one line of houses facing the road 
on both sides, constructed of posts and pun- 
cheons, filled in with clay and roofed with thatch. 
No neatness and little comfort distinguished either 
their interiour or exteriour arrangements.— 
The face of the country was rolling, perfectly 
cleared, with neither fence, hedge, wall or ditch, 
to mark any boundaries. In case of dispute on 
this matter, a Commissionaire is called in who 
settles all difficulty. All was one grand expanse, 
broken only by the intervention of detached por. 
tions of woods, ornamenting the chateaus of 
persons of fortune. Some beautiful avenues are 
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conspicuous on the route, the trees are planted 
within .wenty feet of each other, and in many 
straight lines. A number of poplars shooting 
their tall tops in the air, occasionally give a social 
and graceful appearance to the prospect. The 
cu!tivation of the land I did not consider as neat 
as that Isaw in England. We entered Rouen 
abvut three o’clock. 

Rouen is the capital of Normandy, and situated 
on the right bank of the Seine, and is one among 
the largest and most commercial towns in France. 
It is ill built, irregular, having streets not wide 
enough for two carts to pass without danger of 
collision, and no side walks. The best looking 
part of the town is situated upon the quay, which 
is modern, and highly improved in appearance 
by a fine wide street. A bridge of boats about 
this point connects the two banks of the river; it 
rises and falls with the tide and opens to afford a 
passage for vessels. It is three hundred and 
thirty yards in /ength, rests upon nineteen barges 
and was built near the year 1626. At the other 
extremity of the town is a very ornamental stone 
bridge. An angle is made in the bridge on an 
arch resting on an island in the Seine, and at this 
angle a colossal statue of Corneille has been 
erected. There is aisoa light and elegant sus 
pension iron bridge now in progress. ‘To one 
accustomed to a commercial city and to see 
much shipping, the vessels and activity of enter- 
prise in this place were very agreeable. 

Rouen is remarkable for many historic asso- 
ciations, particularly as connected with the an. 
cient English invasions. It was taken by Henry 
the Sixth, and the Maid of Orleans was burnt 
here. Inthe Cathedral are tombs and inscrip- 
tions of English warriors, particularly that of 
Longue-Epée (Long Sword,) a character fre. 
quently referred to in history. This Cathedral isa 
stupendous building above five hundred feet long, 
the nave nearly one hundred feet wide, and re- 
ceiving light from one hundred and thirty richly 
painted windows. The square tower of this build- 
ing was built in 1633. The central spire destroy. 
ed by lightning in 1822, is now replaced by one 
of cast iron, and will rise four hundred and ten 
feet from the ground. 

Age has given a sable hue to the whole build- 
ing, and in many places the stone appears time- 
worn, and crumbled. The antique monuments 
also force a retrospect fit to humble the proudest 
spirit. Tombs of warriors in mail, and their la- 
dies arrayed in s.ate, and stretched side by side 
on the cold marble, their hands crossed or point- 
ed up in supplication, strike a conviction of hu. 
man weakness and the perishableness of human 
grandeur. Other monuments represent whole 
groups on their knees before the altar, supplica- 
ting divine mercy. Every object indicates the 
ravages of time, but still the tenacity of the mate- 
rial supports a mighty struggle with the destroyer. 
The building loses much of its effect from being 
blocked up by narrow streets and crowded build- 
ings ; it is from neighbouring eminences that its 
grandeur is conspicuous. , 

There are many other objects to interest the 
aniiquary and traveller in Rouen; but anxious to 
reach Paris, the goal of all travellers, I did not 
remain to examine them, but the morning after 
my arrival continued my journey. 

The environs of Rouen are enchanting ; a toil- 
some ascent immediately on issuing from the 
town places you on the top of St. Catharine’s 
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mountain, from whence the whole city with its 


Cathedral, its spires, the shipping, bridges, and 
gracefully meandering Seine, its banks plumed 
with nodding poplars, the level and cultivated 
meadow-land swelling from the plain into hills, 
and rustic dwellings, a pledge that they have been 
transferred from nature for the use of man, form 
together the most lively and agreeable impres- 
sions. All was but a moment seen when the 
hastening vehicle transported us away, though 
not before an indelible impression was imprinted 
on my memory. 

There are two roads from Rouen to Paris ; ore 
on the banks of the Seine represented as very pic- 
turesque, the other called the upper route, which 
I was obliged to travel. The country was scarce- 
ly undulating, and generally cultivated. On one 
or two streams I remarked cotton manufactories. 
On approaching Paris, vineyards were numerous, 
the vines ran on sticks and were not more than 
three feet high. In the vicinity of Paris the 
scenery was very pretty, numerous towns and 
villages were in sight, and descending from the 
heights, the city is stretched before you like a 
panorama. Neuilly, the residence of the King, 
peers over the whole country, and the palace is 
perched upon its top like an eagle’snest. In. 
creasing numbers of roulages, carts, equipages 
and travellers, gave a sure intimation of arrival 
near the suburbs of a great city, and in a few mo. 
ments this was confirmed by being stopped at 
the Barriers by a Custom House Officer, to en- 
quire if we had “rien de defendu;” he then looked 
into each division of the coach, mounted the top, 
and rode to the Diligence office to inspect the 
baggage. In proceeding we passed through a 
fine avenue of trees, showing through its vista the 
triumphal arch. This national monument being 
not yet opened, we turned off by the boulevards, 
and entering the Rue St. Honoré, ended our ride 
at the Messageries des Voitures in the Rue de 
Roule. The trunks of each passenger were now 
examined, though not with strictness, and we 
were allowed to depart. Agents of hotels were 
thick around the stages recommending to the un- 
wary their particular employers. I found it dif. 
ficult to escape from one who wished to conduct 
me to some obscure part of the city; and travel- 
lers before entering Paris would do well to de- 
termine on the hotel they would put up at. 

I directed my hackman to Murice’s, the most 
noted abode of English and Americans, but the 
house being crowded I obtained apartments next 
door at the Hotel du Congrés. A neighbouring 
restorant supplied my table, and I had no farther 
trouble than to order my meats and wine from a 
carte exhibiting their various kinds and price, at 
any hour which suited my convenience. 

(To be continued.) 
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ArticLeE 1.—Prince Puckler Muskau’s New 
Tour. Severe as a hurricane upon the Prince, 
whom it characterizes with an abundance of fri. 
volity, vanity, affectation, girlish sentimentality, 
dreamy imaginings, wayward whimsicality, and 

















break-neck restlessness. He is, however, allow- 





ed some good qualities, and his generous review- 
er makes out quite an interesting article by bor- 
rowing large extracts from the very butterfly 
whom he breaks upon his wheel. Some offended 
personal feeling seems to be at work in this ar- 
ticle. 

Art. 2.—Martin on the Education of Mothers. 
An admirable article, whether we consider the 
reflections of the reviewer, or the extracts from 
Martin’s work. ‘We have closed it,” says the 
critic, “with a feeling that is truly refreshing; 
itis like an oasis in the present impure state of 
French literature ; and, amid licentious novels 
and dramas, triumphantly expressed infidelity, or 
fanatical division of sects, we hail, with the ut- 
most satisfaction, a production which teems with 
morality and real religion, and we congratulate 
France on its having been appreciated by even a 
portion of its inhabitants.” 

Art. 3.—Reynard the Fox. It is not general- 
ly known that one of the most popular branches 
of literature in the middle ages, consisted of a 
gieat variety of fables, of which different animals, 
and particularly the fox, constituted the principal 
characters. This literature has been extensively 
reprinted in modern times, and from the speci- 
mens here exhibited, appears frequently very in- 
genious and amusing. A world of erudition is 
lavished by the editors of these poems and their 
reviewers, for the purpose of elucidating obscure 
and often unimportant points. We complain of 
the writer of this article, that he is so sparing of 
his translations. Not one in a hundred of his 
readers can enjoy his criticisms, since not one in 
a hundred can boast an acquaintauce with his 
antiquated German, French, Flemish, and Anglo. 
Saxon quotations. 

Art. 4.—Thibeaudeau’s Memoirs of Napo- 
leon. Many new lights are thrown in this long 
article on the period of Napoleon’s assuming and 
exercising the consulship. But the paper ex- 
hibits great confusion and want of accuracy in 
tracing the changes of power in France from one 
body to another, till it centred at last in the su. 
preme wiil of the emperor. We have consulted 
several works for satisfactory information on this 
matter, but find them all defective. A clear ac. 
count of the subject in the English language ap. 
pears to be still a desideratum. 

Art. 5.—French and English Records. Here 
is an account of what has been doing of late years 
by the French and English governments, to re- 
cover and preserve every sort of historical record 
which exists in the two kingdoms. The pro. 
ceedings in France, under the auspices of M. 
Guizot, are truly magnificent. The affair is con- 
ducted more like some grand military expedition 
than an ordinary government measure. True in- 
deed it is, that peace has her triumphs, more 
beautiful and glorious than those of war. 

We wish the writer of the article had adopted 
amore lucid method. He carries us backwards 
and forwards between France and England, and 
from one subject to another, till it requires a 
strong effort of attention to know exactly where 
we are. 

Art. 6.—Leiters of several celebrated Ger. 
mans. A delightful article. 

Art. 7.—Marie Tudor. The Reviewer pre. 
sents the story of this tragedy by Victor Hugo at 
considerable detail, and makes it appear a very 
extravagant affair. We should imagine the critic 





rather a young man. 
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Art. 8.—Maffei’s Italian Literature. <A spi- 
rited and amusing paper. The poetic transla- 
tions are admirable. The writer’s style is a 
hearty one, and the little touches of his own per- 
sonal experience which he now and then throws 
in among his literary exercitations, are quite in- 
teresting. Perhaps he is rather too flippant and 
sarcastic in his treatment of Maffei. 

Art. 9.—Recollections of Russia, gc. The 
work reviewed was written by a thoroughgving 
apologist and admirer of the emperor Nicholas, 
and the reviewer himself seems to lean much in 
favor of Russia. What may we expect next ? 
We have already seen the Turks and Mahome. 
tanism applauded to ‘the skies, and here, even the 
policy of Nicholas towards unhappy Poland finds 
its defender. We have no doubt that the empe- 
ror has his virtues ; but ought they to shelter him 
from the indignation due to the violation of the 
most solemn promises made by the Congress ol 
Vienna to Poland and to Europe ? 

Art. 10.—Jtalian Novels. A literary treat. 
A goodnatured but discriminating critic sketches 
the character of several Italian works of the ima- 
gination, and favours us with some striking ex- 
tracts, which he translates from the originals. 

Art. 11.—Jai’s Tour from Paris to Naples. 
Another amusing article. Monsieur Jal is one 
of the most sensible writers we have read for a 
long time, and the extracts here presented make 
us wish that we could see his entire book. 

Farewell, Foreign Quarterly, Number Thirty 
Four! Thou hast sustained the well earned re- 
putation of thy predecessors, and exhibited thy 
usual choice yet panoramic view of European 
literature, enriched at the same time with ripe 
and masculine English philosophy and English 
scholarship. As we put thee up on the shelf, 
probably forever, we feel like burying an esteem 
ed friend out of our sight. Thou hast beguiled 
a few of our solitary evenings and put to the test 
a few of our morning hours of hard study. In 
like manner do living friends alternately amuse 
and try us. Gothen, and assume thy station on 
the top of that huge pile of Foster’s old Republi- 
cations, there to repose in long and silent obscu- 
rity. A kind of lingering affection follows thee 
to thy inglorious hiding-place, for who can help 
being grateful for so much amusement and in. 
struction as thou hast afforded? But away with 
this tenderness of sentiment. Already a new 
London Quarterly, with its tempting freshness, 
summons us to the perusal. 


SOUTHERN LOCAL SKETCH. 

ST. JOHN’S PARISTI. 
A young Greek remarked to me on a recent 
drive to this portion of the country, that he had 
seen nothing since he left his native land so 
beautiful and affecting in natural scenery, as the 
gray moss waving in wild decoration on the trees 
near the old Church at Goose-Creek. It is worth 
while for the traveller to turn aside and pause at 
this ruin, which was erected about 1707. The 
fences are broken down, the grave stones de. 
faced, and every object shows marks of decay; 
still there are thoughts connected with St. James’ 
Church in its romantic solitude and dilapidation, 
that many minds would not exchange for the trim 
finish of a city edifice. A friend entered the 
%roken window and opened the door for us.— 
There are four arched windows, two of them with 
a cherub in stucco on each key-stone. Over one 











door a Pelican is represented feeding her young. 
The Decalogue, Apostle’s Creed, and Lord’s 
prayer, are carved on marble tables between Co- 
rinthian pillars. The following is the oldest 
epitaph: 
Under this lyes the late John Gibbes, 
Who deceased on the 7th August, 1711. 
Aged 40. 

The most curious object to an American, is the 
Royal arms, which were formerly a fixture over 
the east window, but now in their fallen and 
ruined state are a striking emblem of the politi- 
cal change which has been wrought since they 
were placed there. I had the pleasure of hearing 
Lord Selkirk explain some points in this painting 
on his late visit to America; but whether I was 
awed by listening to an Earl’s son, or whether as 
an American I have a natural obtuseness on such 
points J cannot say, but I have entirely forgotten 
every thing he said on that subject. His simple, 
earnest and unaffected manner, however, I vivid- 
ly remember, as well asthe enthusiastic interest 
he displayed in rice-culture and other local topics 
on Cooper river. 

Sacred historical recollections are beginning 
to cluster over Many a spot in our country, and I 
felt them in full force at Mepkin, the plantation 
of Henry Laurens, President of the first Ameri- 
can Congress. It is a beautiful thought that 
when domestic recollections begin to fade in the 
lapse of years, patriotism is twining its wreath to 
hang over the scenes where our country’s saviours 
lived and trod. The avenue leading to the family 
burial place is very extensive. It is shaded on 
one side by trees of luxuriant growth, and on the 
other a Cherokee rose hedge has grown beyond 
its original design, and throwing its arms around 
gives a romantic wildness to the path. The 
burial place is situated on a knoll of considerable 
elevation, just on a graceful sweep of the river. 
It is wooded tothe base with a variety of forest 
growth, except where a stone wal] encloses the 
remains of the dead. Without the wall, for a 
large space, are monuments with wooden crosses 
indicating the spots where the negroes are laid, 
that numerous family over whom history declares 
he presided with such paternal kindness. 

On returning to the avenue after having mused 
awhile over the tombs, and relieved the solemnity 
and awe of the scene by a glance at the shining 
waters of the Cooper, as it lay calmly in the noon- 
day sun, my thoughts turned back to the past.— 
On this very path, I reflected, has one of our 
greatest patriots trod, perhaps in the bitterness 
of weeping affection, or in softened recollection 
wreathing the young vines, or planting those me. 
morials which the busy heart loves to raise, or 
perhaps he stole to the seclusion of this avenue 
to muse alone, and plan great things for his coun- 
try, and gird up his soul for his patriotic trials. 

But he himself sleeps not there, and I was un- 
willing not to fill up the solemn interest of the 
scene and depart without seeing the place where 
his last wishes were fulfillec, that his body should 
be consumed by fire. A family negro with a 
tottering step, and hair silvered by extreme old 
age, pointed out the way, and dwelt with all the 
ardour of clannish interest on the circumstances. 
The pile was within sight of the house, and I 
could not but observe and be touched by the na- 
tural tenderness of one of his remarks. ‘When 
de fire burn, we aint bear for look dis way to 
maussa till he done burn.” 








This part of the country not only contains 
scenes of historical interest, but in the residence 
of H.S, Ball, Esq. affords a delightful treat to the 
lover of the fine arts. I have never experienced 
half the delight in city exhibitions of picturcs, 
however extensive, that I have felt in examining 
the paintings in this unbroken retirement. The 
tranquillity of the country seems peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the chastened reflecting mood, with which 
we pause over worksof genius. The following 
list will show that the mind need not be idle 
here. 

The first object to arrest the attention, and 
which is probably one of the greatest triumphs of 
the art, is Spalatro’s vision of the bloody hand by 
Washington Aliston. Its exquisite finish as a 
painting seems to add, by contrast, to the fierce 
and hardy expression of the murderer. I have 
sitten silently before the picture, unti! I began to 
feel the wildness of that midnight scene over my 
whole spirit. This chef d’@uvre was executed 
for Mr. Ball, and there is no other copy existing. 

Second—The Bride of Lammermoor, by Hen- 
ry Inman. This is in fine relief to the effort of 
Allston’s, being purely a picture of the affections. 
Some critics have thought the figure of Lucy 
Ashton too embonpoint for the conception of the 
novelist. However this may be, the error is 
nobly compensated by the strange incertitude in 
the expression of her countenance, which won. 
derfully realizes the leading characteristics of the 
individual, filial awe and deep absorbing constan- 
cy inlove. The clergyman, the mother with her 
iron obstinacy, the care-worn, heart-broken, yet 
noble lover, and all the minute points of the pic- 
ture, are perfect. This also was painted for the 
present owner. 

Third—A portrait of Henry Inman. Spirited. 

Fourth—A portrait of a child, by Stuart. One 
of his most beautiful efforts. 

Fifth—Conrad and Gulnare, by J. B. White. 
The dungeon and sleeping figure have Mr. 
White’s peculiar merits, which consist in bold 
conceptions and strong contrasts. 

Sixth—A water-color drawing, by W. G. Wail. 
A beautiful sketch. 

Seventh—Children playing, supposed to be of 
the School of Nicholas Poussin, by B. K. These 
rogues are in the lovely freedom of youth, all 
grace and spirit. 

Eighth—Monkeys carousing, by David Teni- 
ers. Itisimpossible not to sympathise with this 
odd group. The picture speaks its authorship. 

Ninth—A Madonna, by Carlo Maratti. Ex. 
quisitely painted on amethyst; the effect is as if 
the figure were floating in clouds. 

Tenth—St. Ignatius, by Vandyck. The atten- 
tion is at once arrested by this bold and charac. 
teristic head, depressed in its broad margin of 
frame. 

Eleventh—Sheep, &c., by a French artist.— 
Agreeab!e grouping and coloring. 

Twellth—A sketch of the Aurora, from Gui. 
do’s fresco in the palaceat Rome. This class of 
copies must always be less attractive than other 
pictures, from the crowding of objects in a small 
space. This is finished with great delicacy. 
Thirteenth—A view of Newport Harbor, R. J. 
in water colors, by W. G. Wall. 

Fourteenth— View of the entrance to Newport 
Harbor, W. G. Wall. These bold rocks and 
smooth waters are among the finest of our local 





scenes as subjects for the artist. 
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Fifteenth—-The Shepherd, by Murillo. This is 
a very peculiar picture. It represents a figure 
with a sheepskin thrown carelessly about him, 
and his fingers on his pipe, with an expression 
as if some pleasant note had just occurred to him. 
The open mouth gives at first an unpleasant ef- 
fect, but a moment’s observation shows its truth, 
while the eye rests unsated on the harmony of 
the coloring. 

Sixteenth—The Repast, by Terburgh. A most 
finished work. The group consists of a lady ele- 
gantly attired, sitting ata table, a gentleman be. 
side her offering her refreshments, and two at. 
tendant females in graceful attitudes, and a boy 
selecting wine from a cooler. Every thing 1s in 
the highest style of elegance, and all graduated 
from her who seems to be the queen of this little 
festival. 

Seventeenth—Portrait of Rubens, by Ribeira, 
usually called Espagnoletto. The deep shading 
of this artist well sets off the marked head of Ru 
bens. The Quarterly Review has given some 
very interesting anecdotes of Ribeira. 

Eighteenth—Lake Thrasymene, by J. Vernet. 
This picture is peculiar for the cold gray tint of 
dawn, for which the artist is remarkable. 

Nineteenth—A Charger, by Van Ayteman. 

Twentieth—Lake Winnipiseogee, by C. Fra- 
ser. 

Twentyfirst—Squam Lake, by C. Fraser. The 
coloring is so true to nature as to seem cold, for 
that is the actual peculiarity of these scenes. The 
warmer pictures of this accomplished artist give 
me more pleasure, particularly his views of Ni- 
agara, which Allston once said looked like water 
rushing out of space. Mr. Ball has other pic- 
tures of Mr. Fraser’s not yet in this collection. 

Twentysecond—Copy from Jordan, by a young 
artist. 

Twentythird—Copy from Wouvermans, by a 
young artist. Great promises, particularly the 

latter article. 

Twentyfourth—Landscape with Dogs, by N. 
G. Wall. 

Twentyfifth—Game, unknown. And 

Twentysixth—Fish, unknown. Old paintings. 

Twentyseventh—Ducks, unknown. Do. 

Twentyeighth.—Landscape in water colors, by 
W.G. Wall. 

Twentyninth—A,Magdalen after Skalken.— 
This wild and haggard looking being is a depar- 
ture from the usual conception of artists, but the 
cave and the lurid light, consort well with the 
idea of a penitent. 

Thirtieth—The Repose, by W. Page. This 
luxurious picture is the antipodes of Skalken’s 
Magdalen in all its bearings. 

Mr. Weir at West Point, is now painting a 
scene from Irving’s Columbus, for Mr. Ball, 
which will probably add great value to his collec- 
tion. Our artists will look up with hope when 
such a liberal example is imitated by men of taste. 
The following chaste and eloquent remarks of 
Professor Goddard, may appropriately close this 
sketch : 

«It may be well to inquire, whether a more 
generous culture of a taste for Liberal Studies 
would not gratefully temper the elements of our 
present social character, and introduce higher 
and nobler interests into the whole of our social 
life. Would it not save us from an inordinate ad. 


miration of the least enviable distinctions of 
wealth ? Would it not impart to our manners 








more of variety, of grace, of dignity, and repose ; 


and to our morals, a more delicate discrimination 
and a lottier tone ? 

Liberal Studies are adapted not only to mode- 
rate an extravagant desire for wealth, but to aid 
in establishing the true principles vpon which 
wealth should be expended. In a country like 
our own, these principles, if well understood, are 
apt to be very imperfectly applied. The primi- 
tive stages in the progress of retinement we have 
long since passed. Leaving far in the rear the 
cheap pleasures, the simple habits, and the unpre- 
tending hospitalities of our forefathers, we have 
engaged, it is to be feared, somewhat too largely, 
in the career of ambitious splendor, and inappro- 
priate magnificence. Impelled too often by the 
unworthy desire to surpass our neighbors, in 
some matter of mere external embellishment, we 
lavish thousands, in multiplying around ourselves 
the elements ofan elegant and selfish voluptu- 
ousness. I am distressed by no morbid appre. 
hensions concerning the progress of luxury in 
our land. Iam terrified by no apparition of 
monopoly. [utter no response to the vulture 
cry of the Radical, now heard in the distance.— 
I am far from thinking that the opulent ought to 
diminish their expenses. I believe that, with 
signal advantage, they might increase them. But, 
in the selection of those objects of embellishment 
which it js in the power alone of abundant wealth 
to command, I am not singularin contending that 
the decisions of a simpler and better taste ought 
not to be disregarded. Is it not a matter of just 
reproach, that of all the apartments in our man- 
sion houses, the library is generally the most ob- 
scure, and often the most ill furnished ; and that 
the fashionable upholsterer is allowed to absorb 
so much of our surplus revenue, that hardly any 
is left for the Painter and the Statuary? In all 
this, there is manifested a melancholy dispropor- 
tion—an imperfect apprehension of some of the 
best uses to which wealth can beapplied. Inthe 
spirit of an austere philosophy, it is not required 
that we should dispense with those costly orna. 
ments which can boast no higher merit than their 
beauty ; but it would be hailed as a most benig- 
nant reform, if, in the arrangements of our do- 
mestic economy, there could be traced a more 
distinct recognition of the capacities and destinies 
of man as an intellectual and moral being—as a 
being endowed with Imagination and Taste— 
with Reason and with Conscience. How few 
among us cultivate the Fine Arts! How few un. 
derstand the principles on which they are found. 
ed—the sensitive part of our nature to which they 
are addressed! To this remark, the imperfect 
knowledge of Music, which, in obedience to the 
authority of fashion, is acquired at the boarding 
school, forms noexception. It may still be af- 
firmed, that we have among us no class who de. 
light in Music as one of their selectest pleasures ; 
who gaze with untiring admiration upon the mi. 
raculous triumphs of Painting; who are filled 
with tranquil enthusiasm by the passionless and 
unearthly beauty of Sculpture. And is not this 
tobelamented? Do we not thus estrange our. 
selves from sources of deep and quiet happiness, 
to which we might often resort for solace, and re. 
freshment, and repose? ‘To these sources of 
happiness there is nothing in the nature of our 
political institutions, or of our domestic pursuits, 
which sternly forbids an approach. We have, it 
is true, no titled aristocracy ; and property does 
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not, as in the land of our forefathers, accumulate 
in large masses, and descend, undivided, through 
a long line of expectant proprietors. But there is 
scarcely a city, a town, ora village in this land, 
where some could not be found, blessed with 
every requisite but the disposition, to acquire a 
genuine relish for the Fine Arts. Nay, more— 
in our larger cities, all of which boast their com- 
mercial prosperity, and some their Athenian re- 
finement, why should not the masters of the pen- 
cil and the chisel be employed to furnish for the 
private mansion those precious decorations, 
which alone are secure from the capricious des- 
potism of fashion? By thus expending some por- 
tion of their superabundant wealth, the opulent 
would drink deeply of those finer joys which are 
perversely left unapproached by the indolent, the 
voluptuous, and the profligate. Thus, too, would 
they gather around themselves almost inexhaus- 
tible means of winning others from sordid pur- 
suits, to a contemplation of the imperishable glo- 
ries of Genius and of Art.” 








THE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Received by Messrs. Babcock and Beile. 

The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wort. 
ley Montague, edited by her great grandson, 
Lord Wharncliffe. Philadelphia. 

The fascination of this work must strongly re- 
semble that which was produced by intercourse 
with its celebrated author. One can scarcely 
open a page without being enchained by its viva- 
city, and the reader is carried so directly into the 
heart of that society which has been associated 
with his early recollections of literature and taste, 
as to feel intimate with its members. Lady 
Mary was full of feminine faults, and like Words. 
worth’s heroine, 

not too good 
For human nature’s daily food. 
She is not a model tor imitation, no picture-wo- 
man, sitting up in history like a portrait, but is to 
be seen in her works in all the graceful move- 
ment of life. The edition is got up in very 
handsome style by Carey, Lee & Blanchard. 

Falkner, by the author of Frankenstein, &c. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Falkner possesses the strong characteristics 
of the author. She never walks in the track of 
others, but seeks in her own deep, original vein 
for rich and powerful thoughts, and incidents that 
stir the soul. 

Life in Paris, or the Rambies and Sprees of 
Dick Wildfire, &c. 

There is a likeness to the ‘Fudge family” with. 
out its wit inthese volumes. The author seems 
to love the vulgar society he has introduced to the 
reading world, and to revel in descriptions of low 
scenes rather than to exhibit them as warnings. 

Paul Pry’s delicate Attentions, Gc. E. L. 
Carey & Hart. 

The first story has considerable humor, the rest 
can hardly excite a smile. An attempt at drol-. 
lery which fails without any strong moral to sup. 
port it, is as dull as the Spaniard who jumped 
over chairs to imitate the vivacity of a French. 
man. 

The Evening Visiter, a weekly paper devoted 
to Science and Literature, is a new paper edited 
by Mrs. Phillippa W. Ball, in Zanesville, Ohio, 
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at two dollars per annum. 
delicacy and talent. 

The Portland Transcript, a weekly journal 
devoted to general intelligence, is the title of a 
neat and spirited sheet. Subscriptiontwo dollars 
per annum. 

Mr. Berrett has received Minor Morals for 
young people, illustrated in tales and travels by 
John Bowring. 

Every thing from the pen of Bowring is pure 
and may be safely given to youth. Minor Morals 
is an excellent book fora Juvenile Library, and 
it will be found, if placed where young people 
can refer to it frequently, an admirable aid to pa- 
rental instruction. One reading will only tempt 
them to take in the interest of the stories, but re. 
peated readings will fulfil the design of the au- 
thor, which is to elevate the motives and conduct 
ofyouth. It is issued from the press of Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard: Philadelphia. 


CES PLOW BR VASE: 

Dinner with Louis Paiirre.—A few days af- 
terwards, I was invited to dine with his majesty. 
According to an innate trick of my nature, which 
I fear it is impossible to cure, Icame too late. I 
suspect I was the last, for the queen immediately 
gave me her arm, that I might squire her into the 
dining-room. A party of forty sat down to din- 
ner; and, as I had read nota little in the Carlist 
papers of the excessive economy said to prevail 
in the citizen-king’s family, I confess 1 was more 
observant than I should otherwise have been of 
the festal arrangements. I found, however, quite 
the contrary of all that the newspapers had as. 
serted ; and, except George the Fourth’s courtly 
domesticity, I have found none better organised 
than that of Louis Philippe. Behind each guest 
was Stationed a servant in splendid livery, and 
beside him a pure and sparkling vaisselle, which, 
in many of our German courts, from sheer want 
of polishing, is as dull as tin; kitchenry and wine 
were very good, and in great profusion, and the 
attendance ready and nimble, in the best English 
genre, which has now become quite universal in 
all the best houses in Paris. The king and queen 
helped some dishes with their own hands, and 
animated the entertainment with all the kind offi. 
ces 0: a royal hospitality.—Prince Puckler- Mus. 
kau. 

Tue Boaster.—There is a kind of wren named 
after Saint Martin, with very long and slender 
legs. This bird, sitting one day in a tree, in the 
fulness of his pride, suddenly exclaimed: ‘It mat- 
ters not to me though the heavens fall ; for, with 
the aid of my strong legs, I shall be able to sup- 
port them,’ Presently a leaf fell upon the foolish 
boaster, who immediately flew away in great ter- 
ror, exclaiming, ‘O, Saint Martin, Saint Martin, 
help your poor bird !—Old Fables. 

Lecion or Honour.—When the Marquis Luc- 
chesini, the Prussian minister, came to the audi- 
ence of the first consul at the Tuilleries, he was 
covered with ribbons and crosses of numerous 
orders. Bonaparte, who was standing at one of 
the windows, observed how the people gazed at 
them on his alighting from his carriage, and how 
impressed they seemed with a sense of the im- 
portance of the diplomatist who wore so many 
brilliant decorations. This is said to have first 
suggested to him the idea of the Legion of 
Honor. 


It shows feminine 

















Maeniricent Prosectr.—All the monuments 
which have existed, or which still exist, on the 
soil of France will be the object of a particular 
study in each town, in each hamlet, in each group 
of habitations. To the descriptive notices will 
be often joined a plan, a section, and at least one 
or two elevations of the structures mentioned ; 
all the plans and designs shall be reduced, as far 
as possible, to one scale, and the collective sum 
of these works will form a true monumental sta- 
tistic of France, studied according to its different 
ages.—Guizot’s Report to the King. 

Russian Presence or Minp.—The Russian pos- 
sesses extraordinary presence of mind, which 
often borders on rashness, and, if you point out 
the danger to which he exposes himself, he re- 
plies very coolly ‘Neboss,’ Never fear. On the 
erection of the Alexander co)umn, one of the rol- 
lers employed on the occasion caught the hand 
ofa workman, and threatened to d-ag his whole 
body under the enormous mass, which must have 
crushed him to atoms. A Russian carpenter, 
seeing the imminent danger, snatched up his 
sharp hatchet, and, crying Neboss, cut off the 
arm of the sufferer at one stroke. The man who 
had in this dreadful manner suffered amputation 
was conveyed to an hospital, where he spcedily 
recovered. ‘The emperor has given both to him 
and his resolute surgeon an annual pension of 
500 rubles.— Tietz. 

Frencu Lecenp.—Like all the castles of the 
country, that of La Garde was built to defend the 
land against the incursions ofthe Saracens; often 
attacked, it always tired out the constancy of the 
besiegers. The bravery of the inhabitants saved 
them from slavery; but once it was to the pre- 
sence of mind of ore of themselves that they 
owed their safety. Surrounded for several days, 
closely pressed by a numerous army which had 
vainly tried to scale the walls, La Garde was upon 
the point of surrendering for want of provisions. 
A single calf was all that was left for the garri- 
son; it wasscarcely enough for a single repast; 
what was to bedone? A soldier contrived a 
stratagem; he caused a note to be written in 
terms somewhat as follows: ‘You want strength 
to take us ; perhaps it is hunger which weakens 
you; here is wherewith to recruit it. Every 
morning we will throw out for you so much pro- 
visions, for we will only owe to God, to the Vir- 
gin, and to our courage, and not to your fainting, 
our success in the unjust struggle in which you 
have engaged us.’ This letter was attached to 
the neck of the calf, which was thrown down to 
the Saracens from the rampart. These latter, 
deceived by the stratagem, and despairing of re- 
ducing a place which possessed such ample pro- 
visions, raised the siege and left the country.— 
Jal’s Tour from Paris to Naples. 

Russian Docitiry.—A circumstance that im- 
mediately strikes a stranger is the dexterity and 
docility of the Russians. Thus it is well known 
that the regimental bands are composed of young 
peasants, who perhaps had never before even 
seen the instrument upon which they, in a short 
time, attain great perfection. The leader of the 
band says to the recruit, ‘You are to play on this 
instrument,’ and a Russian does so. The most 
remarkable instance of this aptness at learning, 
is the celebrated hornband, now in England.— 
The natural talent of the people for music and 
singing, certainly has its effect; for asong is the 
inseparable companion of the Russian. What- 





ever he may be doing, he sings, chiefly slow 
airs, in a minor key. 

* * A friend of mine, who had apprenticed 
several of his young peasants to mechanics and 
artisis in St. Petersburg, employed one of them 
to paint a saloon for him, the ceiling of which 
was so admirably done as to excite the astonish. 
ment of connoisseurs. 

How many tools does a German carpenter 
take when he goesto his work? The Russian 
has nothing but an extremely sharp hatchet stick. 
ing in his girdle, and with this he executes every 
thing, even the carved ornaments of the wooden 
buildings. Ifhe wants a plumb.line, he ties his 
axe to a piece of string, and this answers all his 
purposes just as well. When I lodged in the 
Hotel de Londres, ( often looked for hours to. 
gether at the erection of the booths intended for 
the festivities of the carnival, and could scarcely 
conceive how the fellow, merrily singing all the 
time, could execute with his hatchet alone all the 
variety of carved work which adorns the gable- 
ends and the balconies of the booths.-— Tietz. 


LBA & SBM BASKST. 


A French novel has lately been published, under 
the title of “Mortal, Angel, or Demon.” Exciting 
enough, no doubt. 

Goethe once spent a fortnight alone in the depth of 
winter on the summitof the Brocken, a mountain 
which overlooks halfGermany,no haman being know- 
ing where he was. Here he meditated his great po- 
em of Faust. 

Columbus visited Iceland some years before he set 

sail fur America, and no doubt heard in that island of 
the voyages that had been made from the North of 
Europe to America in the tenth century. 
.. A work is now publishing in France including all 
the stories, acknowledged to ba false, of ancient and 
modern history ; all fables relating to countries, rivers, 
forests, mountains, and other objects of nature ; all 
stories of giants, fairies, spirits, and the other strange 
and chimerical creations of antiquity. 

There are now living upwards of 50,000 persons 
who have written one or more books. It will soon 
be a distinction not to have written a book. 

One of the travellers in South America speaks of a 
mule, which, in passing along a precipice, slipped off, 
but having laid hold, in the fall, of the edge of the 
precipice with his teeth, was drawn up and thus res- 
cued from destruction. 

Mr. Locke, of New York, the author of late Dis- 
coveries inthe Moon, promises to give us soon his 
speculations on doings in the Sun. 

The Salt River Patriot says, that the girls “out 
West” drink a pint of yeast when they go to bed at 
night, to make them rise early in the morning. 

The year 1837 began on a Sunday, and will end on 
a Sunday ; it will in consequence comprise 53 Sun- 
days. 

Some of the planters in Georgia are endeavouring 
to introduce the culture of Egyptian cotton into that 
State. 

Ofthe three Editors of the New York Mirror, one, 
Mr. Fay, has been made Secretary of Legation to 
England—another, Mr. Willis, Secretary of Legation 
to Austria, and Col. Morris, senior Editor, remains, 
says the New York Era, Plenipotentiary to the Re- 
public of Letters. 

The supposed poison of the Upas tree in Java, has 
been discovered to proceed from an extinct volcano, 
which emits carbonic acid gas. 

Lalande, during the whole of the revolutionary fury 
in France, confined himself to his astronomical stu- 
dies ; and after escaping all perils, was wont to say, “‘] 
may thank my stars for it.”’ 

A powerful machine has been invented to clear out 
the mouths ofthe Mississippi. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SONNET. 
The evening shades draw round me. Sunset’s eye 
Grows tremulous and dim; and every star 
Its beacon-lamp enkindles, bright though far, 
Amid the boundless watch-tower of the sky, 
Guiding the spirit from this alien earth, 
Where through the busy day, it had been tost 
By passions rude and wild; and almost lost 
Amid those thousand rocks where time’s true worth 
Is shipwreck’d, ah! how ofi; and leading it 
From the world’s hollow semblance to a land 
Where no vain hopes, like lights and suadows flit, 
But Reason and Religion, hand in hand, 
Mark out the path where happiness hath trod, 
And leave it at the foolstool of iis God. 
Charleston, S. C. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO AN ABSENT HUSBAND,ON THE DEATH 
OF AN ONLY CHILD. 
BY MRS. OSGOOD. 


M.E. L. 





Ah me, too soon he faded, 
The blossom of my heart! 

I saw his smile o’ershaded, 
Isaw his bloom depart. 


‘That bloom whose faintest herald 
Was hailed with deep delight, 
As the rosy mist of morning 
By the watcher of the night. 


For twin-born with my blossom, 
1 felt the flower of Hope 
Softly within my bosom 
lis glowing petals ope. 


It smiled when he was smiling, 
Its bloom was siol’n from him, 
And when my darling Janguished 

The sunny bud grew dim. 


Ah! soon his tender eyelids 
Were closed in dreamless sleep— 
Then Hope’s sweet fluwer was folded, 
And I was left to weep! 


They were so fondly vherished— 
I nursed them boih for thee! 

The one within my dreaming heart, 
The oiheron my knee. 


i thought how sweet the pleasure 
Within a lasband’s arms, 

To place my guileless treasure 
With all its infant charms. 


I thought how dear the joy 
When thou should’st biess my sight, 
Tu greet thee with thy blooming boy, 
And watch thy fond delight. 


It was my only solace 
Thro’ fear, and pain, and grief, 
When wearying for thy genile care 
To lend love’s sweet relief. 


I said—howe’er J languish, 
Tis something yet io know, 
That thou art spared the anguish 
Of watching o’er my woe. 


And tho’ my fears may fall, 
Nor wound thy heart the while, 
Thou'lt come when ] am safe and blest 
And share my happy smile! 


Alas! how vain the vision, 
The smile has gone with him; 
And when we meet, unbidden tears 
Our mournful eyes must dim. 





Yet will I not despair, love, 
For thou art left me yet, 

And Hope’s sweet flower shall bloom again 
And soothe each wild regret. 


And the blissful cherub band, 
That play in bowers above, 

Have welcomed to their spirit land 
Another child of love. 


The golden bow] is shattered, 
The silver cord is riven, 
But Faith awakes and whispers, 
Our treasure smiles in Heaven. 
London, 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


[The following verses were composed by the author 
of a little volume entitled “Language,’’ which has at- 
iracted considerable attention and admiration. A 
friend of the writer has thought them entitled toa 
general circulation, believing that there will be recog- 
nized in them the high moral tone, and the refined 
and iniense sensibility to moral beauty, which distin- 
guish the work just alluded to. Heis deceived, if ihe 
path of greainess which these lines point out be not 
the true one, and the aliment they present to the 
youthful spirit, be not salutary. B.] 


THE CHILD OF MANY HOPES. 
Four years of life have passed away, 
And whai, mv bov, hast thou to show? 
Thy litile limbs have learned to play, 
Thy dimpled cheeks with pleasure glow. 


Bat mind is still a desert waste ; 

E’en memory’s page small record shows, 
And future life shall tind effaced 

What now these infant years disclose. 


And on that future as I gaze, 
And think what then thy lot may be, 
To Heaven an ardent. prayer I raise 
And ask its guardian love fur thee. 


But if my prayers availed on high, 

And all f sought kind Heaven would seal, 
How should f mark thy destiny, 

And best consult thy fature weal? 


Task noi life allfree from cares, 

For such would ill become that brow, 
On which the manly spirit wears 

A dawning promise—even now. 


J ask for thee no regal power 

Thy fellow men to rule or sway ; 
Nor yet ingloriously tife’s hour 

In changeless sunshine bask away. 


I ask for thee no high renown, 
Suchas ambition’s votaries 

Have won by pangs on earth brought down, 
When they controlled tis destinies. 


For thee J ask not glory’s wreath, 
1f won in fields with slaughter rife, 

W bere venom’d hearts their swords unsheath 
And mercy’s voice is drown’d in strife. 


But rather seek that just applause 
The good bestow on gentle deeds, 

On gen’rous warmth in virtue’s cause,— 
Honors for which no bosom bleeds. 


By Science be thy brow entwined 
With laurels from her peaceful bower, 
With beauty’s form impress thy mand; 
Till every thought reflect its power. 


That spiritual beauty, whence 
Come joys that sense can ne’er impart, 
Beauty—pure, holy and intense, 








Which chastens, while it fires the heart. 


Beauty, like that which nature throws 
Over each lov’d enchanting scene,— 
The landscape’s smile, the blushing rose, 

Thecrystal fount, the lake serene. 


Beauty, like that of cloudless skies, 
Of starry nights, and sunlight warm, 
To lure thy thoughts to high emprize, 
And mould them all in grandeur’s form. 


Beauty, from nature’s fountains drawn, 
Beammg with mind’s ethereal grace, 
And chosen, at creation’s dawn, 
The Deity’s abiding place. 


Beauty, like that which Plato felt, 
W hen glowing paths of truth he trod ; 
Histhoughts a firmament, where dwelt 
The light that led to nature’s God. 


And having gained this highest art 
Which pure philosophy can reach, 
Unive with all that wiser part 
Which Heaven itself alone can teach. 


Let. wisdom’s power thy virtue guard, 
Pure feelings keep thy spirit free 

From thought or act, which might retard 
Its high progressive destiny. 


This is the wealih, the power, the bliss 
J ask thy manhood to adorn; 

This be my fervent prayer; with this, 
Awake on heaven’s eternal morn! 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LINES, 

TO A LITTLE WHITE MILLER DOTTED WITH BLACK 
DOTS, WHICH ENTERTAINED ME A WHOLE 
EVENING, 

Thou bright litile delicate thing, 
That hoverest this table about, 
With thy beautiful blackdotted wing, 
And two slender horns growing out; 


What here dost thou want, little stranger? 
Or whom hast thou flown here to see, 

That thou com’st thus despising all danger, 
Not afraid of the candle, or me ? 


How still thou now sitt’st on the paper, 
And fixesi thy black glassy eyes 

On the bright burning light of the taper, 
Where thy ruin, thou poor creature, lies. 


Oh haste not to rush to its flame ; 
But be willing to bathe in its light; 
Flit round in thy frolicsome game, 
And return here to-morrow at night. 


T never will catch thee, not I, 
Assome cruel philosophers would, 
Who impale on a pin every fly, 
To be in their cabinet view’d. 


Enough that thy beauty has blest 
One weary lone moment of mine, 

Enough that thy blackdotted vest 
Hlas furnished a theme for my line. 


. 
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